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COMMONPLACES IN ELIZABETHAN 
LIFE AND LETTERS 

It is at present the fashion to see in the parting advice of 
Polonius to Laertes an evidence of senile complacency uttering 
itself in pompous platitudes. A love of simplification leads 
some readers to color their interpretation of this scene in the 
light of the ridiculous figure which the old man makes in his 
encounters with Hamlet. And yet there is no touch of absurd- 
ity in the relations of Polonius with his children. Affectionate 
paternal solicitude finds expression in a speech of perfect 
dramatic keeping and crystallizes in a series of impressive 
precepts which without any doubt provoked applause from 
discerning listeners. We all know that even now a theatre- 
goer who is not laboring under too heavy a load of Shakes- 
pearean commentary will be moved to spontaneous admiration 
of this passage. In Shakespeare's time the taste for such 
points was more prevalent. It was in fact a distinctive charac- 
teristic of literary style, and this in turn was the result of the 
extraordinary influence which people then ascribed to a moral 
sentence over the minds and actions of men. 

The evidence of this influence is manifest on every hand in 
the literature of the Renaissance. The admiration of the 
classics themselves was largely based on the wealth of practical 
wisdom which their writings afforded. A glance at the English 
translations from Greek and Roman literature in the sixteenth 
century shows the preference of the general reader of that 
time. Horace's satires and moral essays are translated long 
before the Odes. It is a striking circumstance that Plato, in 
spite of the magic attaching to his name, does not get into Eng- 
lish at all, for he does not formulate rules of conduct in concise 
sentences. Aristotle gains admission by his Ethics and Politics, 
and nothing else, but even these yield in popularity to a prosaic 
treatise like Xenophon's Economics. The same leaning toward 
direct moralizing on the plain duties is apparent in the choice 
for translation of Cicero's Offices in preference to any of his 
other works. But it is not Plato nor Aristotle nor Cicero who 
enjoy the most general diffusion among unlearned readers. 
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More popular than any of these are Seneca and Plutarch, the 
former because his pages bristle with moral observations in 
pointed form, the latter by virtue of didactic reflections on what 
might be called affairs of domestic concern. This explanation 
of the vogue of the didactic literature of antiquity is confirmed 
by a passage from Erasmus. In vindicating the superior 
claims of Plutarch to serve as a teacher in practical affairs, he 
observes that Plato is too elaborate while Aristotle is obscure 
and writes for men of high learning and great leisure. In 
Cicero he finds much that is not to the purpose or necessary 
for a ruler to know, "of which kinde are those things, that he 
treateth of the consummation of good and ill, with more sub- 
tiltee of reasoning and argumentation, than fruit to edify in 
virtuous living. And such maner things serven well for the 
purpose of them, who all the days of their life do nothing else 
but talk and dispute of honestee. But for a man borne to be a 
prince and a governor, it is necessary that a ready and short 
way to learn virtue be quickly dispatched, and not at leasure 
disputed, and reasoned in words." Histories, valuable as 
they are for this purpose, are too many and too long; busy 
persons must be provided with sure and ready rules "by which 
they may be put in remembrance, what is in that present case 
needful, or expedient to be done, and what not." 1 And so 
likewise Montaigne in an early essay extols Seneca at the 
expense of Cicero and the younger Pliny because his letters 
are "replete and abounding with grave and learned discourses, 
by which a man may render himself not more eloquent but 
more wise; and that instruct us not to speak, but to do well." 2 
It is not surprising therefore that in England we find Plutarch's 
Apothegms and Conjugal Precepts, his treatises on the preserva- 
tion of health and the education of children and other moral 
essays translated into the vernacular even before the Parallel 
Lives. To these examples might be added the vogue enjoyed 
by compilations like those of Valerius Maximus, Aulus Gellius, 
and Macrobius. 

But the taste was not limited by an admiration for the 
sententious wisdom of the classics; it extended also to the 

1 Apophthegms, trs. N. Udall, ed. R. Roberts, Boston, 1877, p. 1. 
1 Essays, I, Chap. 39: "A Consideration upon Cicero." 
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digests and paraphrases by inferior workmen which were the 
usual medium for the dissemination of the ancient learning. 
The writings of the Spanish bishop, Antonio de Guevara, were 
translated into every civilized European tongue and enjoyed 
an authority quite as great as the originals which he pilfered 
and diluted. The editors of the day could find no epithet less 
intense than "golden" to decribe the transcendent wisdom of 
his counsels. His educational romance is blazoned as the 
"Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius" and Geffray Fenton gives 
the title of "Golden Epistles" to a volume of his letters. "There 
is no Auctor," says Sir Thomas North in dedicating his transla- 
tion of the"Diallof Princes" to Queen Mary, "(the sacred letters 
set aparte) that more effectuously setteth out the omnipotencie 
of God, the frailty of men, the unconstancie of Fortune, the 
vanity of this worlde, the miserie of this life, and finally that 
more plainely teacheth the good, which mortal men ought to 
pursue, and the evil that al men ought to flye: then this present 
work doth. The whiche is so full of high doctrine, so adourned 
with ancient histories, so auctorised with grave sentences, and 
so beautified with apt simylitudes: that I know not whose 
eyes in redynge it can be weried, nor whose eares in hearinge it 
not satisfied." The beauties described by Sir Thomas North 
are those which contemporaries generally found in Guevara's 
writings. Montaigne advances a dissenting opinion with a 
consciousness that he is of the minority. 3 At the present time 
we readily agree with Montaigne and can see nothing but a 
string of vapid banalities in the works of the eloquent bishop; 
we have to make an effort to realize the hold which he main- 
tained over Europe for the greater part of a century. But the 
attraction was undoubtedly there, in the appeal made by fiction, 
history, and moral precept, composed in a style which the age 
found pleasant and called the "alto estilo." 

A very similar charm was exercised over English readers 
by a conspicuous imitation of Guevara, the Euphues of John 
Lyly. Perhaps the novel scintillation of its style made its 
chief attraction in the eyes of young writers upon whom the 
possibilities of elegant expression in their native tongue were 
just beginning to dawn, but its popularity would hardly have 

* Essays, I, 47, "Of the Uncertaintie of our Judgment." 
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been so great, had not its substance tolerably suited the taste 
of the age. And of what does this substance consist? Of 
maxims on education, of set discourses on nature and nurture, 
of collections of commonplaces on youth, friendship, woman, 
and love. The slight fictional framework cannot bear the 
weight of all the wisdom of which Lyly would unburden him- 
self, and so the Anatomy of Wit overflows in a series of edifying 
sermons and hortatory letters, in which the soundest opinions 
are borrowed from Guevara, or more directly from Plutarch, 
against the pleasures of the world, the seductions of the court, 
and the strokes of adversity. What Lyly did in Euphues was 
done by all the witty writers who came after him, those par- 
ticularly who wrote for popular applause and an immediate 
market. It would be tedious to go through the writings of 
Lodge and Nashe and Dekker and Nicholas Breton to prove a 
point that perhaps has been sufficiently labored already. In 
one of his death-bed repentances Robert Greene, forswearing 
the light fancies of his amorous tales, resolves to devote his 
pen to moral works which should discover the active course of 
virtue, or to political axioms and economic precepts that may 
both generally and particularly profit the commonwealth; for 
"men that write of morall precepts and philosophicall Aphor- 
isms are more highly esteemed, than such as write Poems of 
love and conceits of fancy." 4 

Many books of aphorisms were compiled, chiefly from Italian 
sources, for no other purpose than at easy cost to furnish writers 
with this needful ornament. Such titles as the Banquet of 
Sapience, The Nosegay of Moral Philosophy, the Forest of 
Fancy, advertise their character clearly enough. 5 Sometimes, 

4 Greene's Works, ed. Grosart, xii, pp. 216 and 273. 

6 Sir Thomas Elyot: The Bankett of Sapience, 1539, etc. 

William Baldwin and Thomas Palfreyman: A Treatise of Moral Philosophy. 
For an account of this book and its popularity, see an article by W. F. Trench 
on "William Baldwin" in Modern Quarterly of Language and Literature, i, pp. 
259-267. 

Blage, Thomas: A School of wise, conceits set forth by the order of the Alphabet, 
1568. 

Thomas Crewe: The Nosegay of Moral Philosophy, lately dispersed among 
many Italian authors, and now succinctly drawn together. 1580. 

Giovanni Florio: His First Fruits: which yield familiar speech, merry 
proverbs, witty sentences and golden sayings. 
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too, their utility is more formally described, as by the compiler 
who announces that his book will supply matter for students 
of good literature so that they may be able to discourse fluently 
and eloquently, whether they wish to cultivate their talents in 
declamation, in conversation, or in composing of familiar 
letters. 6 Another believes that his work "will be of great help 
and aide to those that be studious, for that I imagine it will 
enrich the privat discourses and the publicke actions of those 
that shall chaunce at any time to use and handle these conceits 
in humain actions, which almost have been ever the self-same 
in all times and amongst all men," and he lets the cat out of the 
bag in claiming credit for taking away from others "the length 
and tediousness of reading and toyling themselves." 7 I must 
also quote from the preface of Francis Meres to his Palladis 
Tamia because his curious style illustrates the spirit of these 
compilations. 8 This book is known to scholars for its chapter 
on English literature with its important references to Shakes- 
peare and his great contemporaries, and it is distinguished from 
other compilations of the kind by the amount of original matter 
it contains and the elaborately sustained Euphuism of its 
sentences. The preface is made up of ponderous variations 
on the" theme tria sunt omnia. "He that would write or speake 
pithily, perspicuously, and persuasively must use to have at 
hand in readinesse, three kinds of ornaments and effectual 
motives, Sentences, Similitudes, and Examples. . . . What 
can I desire more, then to see the naked Truth arrayed in Sen- 
tences fitting the taste of Phylosophers; invested in Similitudes 
loved of Oratours; and approved by Examples, the rule and 
levell of the unstayed and raging multitude? ... I judge 
him of an happie wit," he concludes, "who is profound and 



Politeuphia or Wits Commonwealth, 1597. The first of a series of four. 

Nicholas, Breton: Wit's Private Wealth. Stored with choice of commodities 
to content the mind. 1639. 

See also Mary Augusta Scott, Elizabethan Translations from the Italian, 
Chap. 8. 

• Conrad Lycosthenes, Apoph'hegmata, ed. Geneva, 1633. 

' The Quintessence of Wit. Translated otit of the Italian tung by R. Hitchcock. 
London, 1590. 

8 Wits Commonwealth. The Second Part. A Treasurie of Divine, morall and 
phylosophicall similes, and sentences, generally usefull. (1598). 
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substantiall in Sentences, eloquent and ingenious in Similitudes; 
and rich and copious in Examples." 

But in describing the esteem in which sentences of approved 
wisdom flourished, we are concerned with something more 
serious than their use as literary ornament. Their lessons are 
being constantly applied by the grave and sober-minded. No 
practical counsel is complete unless it is enforced by a statement 
of the general truth on which it is based. Whether the occasion 
be ordinary or momentous, the relations between the persons 
concerned the most intimate or distant, whether the one to 
whom the advice is addressed be of a growth and capacity that 
is above or below profiting by abstra<t principles of conduct, 
the tone remains unvarying. Sir Henry Sidney writing injunc- 
tions to the fourteen-year old Philip, and Lady Anne Bacon 
admonishing a son who has already spent many years in the 
foreign service of the Queen, employ precisely the same manner. 
"Give yourself to be merry," says Sir Henry, "but let your 
mirth be ever void of all scurrility and biting words to any man; 
for a wound given by a word is oftentimes harder to be cured 
than that which is given by the sword. Think upon every 
word that you will speak before you utter it, and remember 
how nature hath ramparted up as it were the tongue with the 
teeth, lips — yea, and hair without the lips, and all betokening 
reins and bridles for the loose use of that member. . . . Study 
and endeavour yourself to be virtuously occupied. So shall 
you make such a habit of well doing in you as you shall not 
know how to do evil though you would." 9 

The Letters of Lady Bacon to her son Anthony are curious 
in their mixture of formal precept and simple maternal solici- 
tude: "Be not speedy of speech nor talk suddenly, but where 
discretion requireth, and that soberly then. For the property 
of our world is to sound out at first coming, and after to contain. 
Courtesy is necessary, but too common familiarity in talking 
and words is very unprofitable, and not without hurt-taking, 
ut nunc sunt tempora." 10 The delicate health of both her sons 
causes her great concern, as do the dangers besetting court 

9 Of incidental interest is this piece of advice: "If you hear a wise sentence 
or an apt phrase, commit it to your memory with the respect of the circum- 
stances where you shall speak it." 

10 Life and Letters of Francis Bacon, ed. Spedding, i, 112. 
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life, and results in sentences like these: "Extremities be hurtful 
to whole, more to the sickly. ... Be wise and godly too, 
and discern what is good and what not for your health." 11 "Be 
not over credulous nor too open. Sub omni lapide latet anguis. 
Get health to serve God and your country as he shall enable and 
call you. ... Be not too forward in state matters. Wise 
have withdrawn hisce diebus." 12 To Lady Bacon all this was 
intensely earnest, though it is to be feared that she continued 
her lessons a little too long after her sons had learned to follow 
their own counsels. "You have little enough," she complains, 
"if not too little, regarded your kind and no simple mother's 
wholesome advice from time to time." 13 

In an equally conventional vein, and yet with an unreserved 
faith in its human benefits, was the custom of writing consola- 
tory epistles. 14 The models in this kind provided by Plutarch 
and Seneca appear often enough as lifeless imitations among the 
rhetoricians of the sixteenth century, and seldom more lifeless 
than in Lyly and Guevara; but they are also employed in the 
genuine situations of life with the sincere hope of bringing 
relief to the afflicted. They try to apply a gentle lenitive to 
the wound, by degrees to draw off the mind from the too painful 
obsession of its loss, and to induce a serene and religious resigna- 
tion to the inexorable processes of nature. Typical in substance 
but singular for tenderness of sentiment and the beauty of its 
prose is a letter by the poet Robert Southwell. 15 Though the 
occasion of the writing is to administer comfort to his uncle 
on the death of a sister, the letter is composed with a view to 
consoling "all troubled minds in the affects of dying friends." 
The beginning is a reproof of excessive mourning; to give way 
to grief immoderately is to betray our reason to its enemy. 
"Sorrow once settled is not lightly removed; easily winning, 

"Ibid., i, 114. 
a Ibid.,i > nS. 

13 Ibid., i, 113. 

14 For a delicate analysis of this form among the ancients, see an essay by 
Constant Martha, "Les Consolations dans l'antiquit6" in his tttudes Morals sur 
I'antiquiU, 1883. 

16 The Triumphs over Death; or, A Consolatory Epistle for afflicted minds, in 
the Afiects of Dying Friends. First written for the Consolation of one; but now 
published for the General Good of all, by R. S. London, 1596. Reprinted in 
Brydges' Archaica, 1814. 
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but not so easily surrendering possession; and when it is not 
excluded in time, it challengeth a place by prescription." It is 
worthy only of the "seeliest women," "who make it their 
happiness to seem most unhappy, as though they had only 
been left alive to be a perpetual map of dead folks' misfor- 
tunes." 16 He dwells with reverence on the life and virtues of 
the deceased and on death as the payment of the common debt 
of mortality, but the reflection is saved from commonplaceness 
now by a metaphor as fanciful as one of Sir Thomas Browne's, 
now b,y a sentence as stately as one of Bacon's. The former 
is called to mind by a reference to tears as being "water of too 
high a price to be prodigally poured out in the dust of any 
graves," 17 while we seem to hear the large utterance of Bacon 
pronouncing that "Nobility is an aim for lower degrees to level 
at marks of higher perfection, and like stately north-east 
windows in the rooms of politic and civil buildings, to let in 
such light, and lie open to such prospects, as may afford their 
inferiors both to find means and motions to heroical virtues." 18 
There is a descant in rounded Ciceronian sentences on the theme 
that death to time is birth to eternity, and that for the survivor 
the experience is a purifying ordeal which brings home to the 
mind the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world. "Soft minds, that think only upon delights, admit no 
other consideration; but in soothing things become so effeminate 
as they are apt to bleed with every sharp impression. But he 
that easeth his thoughts with expectation of troubles, making 
their travel through all hazards, and opposing his resolution 
against the sharpest encounters, findeth in the proof facility 
of patience, and easeth the load of most heavy cumbers." 19 
In conclusion the spirit of the mourner is brought to a contem- 
plation of eternal life as into a haven of serene peace. 

This was the sort of comfort and counsel which men of the 
world and men of learning administered to their friends in 
affliction. Being tempered with sympathy and applied with 
judgment, it becomes more than a form of ceremonial con- 
dolence. It is possible to convey a deep personal concern by 



"Ibid., -p. 3. 
"Ibid., p. 11. 
18 Ibid., p. 12. 
18 Ibid., p. 18. 
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means of the familiar formulas. Writing as one scholar to 
another and as one sufferer to another, Hugo Grotius says to 
Thuanus: "I do not write these things to you, supposing you 
do not already know them better than myself, or that you can- 
not draw out for your use these things you know, but because 
it gives strength to our thoughts, when others say to us the 
same things that we think." 20 And how such letters were 
received we may infer from a reply by M. Du Maurier, French 
ambassador at the Hague, to a consolatory letter from Grotius 
on the death of his wife: "I confess to you ingeniously," he 
writes, "that after four months time, which hath past since I 
received this stroke (for since I count the days, and they seem 
years) my soul hath been more eased by your solid reasons 
drawn from the source of truth, by so learned and industrious 
a hand, and proceeding from a heart so good, and a love so 
free; than any other means whatsoever." 21 He admits that 
he was familiar with all the arguments against excessive grief, 
but his affliction took him by surprise and unmanned him 
utterly: "When I came to use those rules and maxims, that 
the experience of all ages have found to be true, I was as it 
were discomposed and unable to defend myself against the 
torrent that came upon me unarmed. . . . Therefore I 
must again own that in this sore trial I have not only needed 
the counsel and help of my true friends, but particularly yours, 
who have so kindly lent me your helping hand; and the reasons 
you have furnished me withal, have the more likelihood to work 
upon me because that my affliction having by length of time 
obtained a truce, and my senses, by consequence, less troubled, 
are become more capable to give audience to any thing that 
may be for my good. This therefore is to give you my most 
affectionate thanks, and to assure you, that your succours have 
had the more effect upon my afflictions, as you have endeavored 
to comfort me by experience, and with affection." 22 

20 The Mourner Comforted: Or, Epistles Consolatory: Writ by Hugo Grotius 
to Monsieur Du Maurier the French Embassador at the Hague. With the Embas- 
sadors Answer. As also a Consolatory Epistle to Thuanus. Perused and recom- 
mended to the World by John Scott, D.D. . . . London, 1694. P. 104.- 

21 Ibid., p. 65. 

22 Ibid., p. 71. 
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In the letters addressed by men of experience in state 
affairs to younger men whose career is in the making, we have 
another evidence of the strong influence which classical author- 
ity exercised over the life of the Renaissance. The fact that 
we are here at times concerned with the observations of original 
and active minds, and that the counsels imparted, by their 
practical bearings, transcend the commonplace, makes their 
general tone more significant. Among the scattered literary 
remains of Lord Burghley, Elizabeth's great Lord Treasurer, 
there survive some striking examples of this epistolary form. 
Cooper, in his biographical sketch, 23 refers to two MSS., one 
of "Instructions to his son Thomas going to travell, 1561," 
and another of "Minutes of Instruction to be observed by the 
Earl of Rutland in traveling abroad for his improvement, 
20 Jan. 1571." We have in published form a letter which 
he wrote to the Earl of Bedford when that nobleman was 
made governor of Berwick in 1564. 24 This letter is worth 
summarizing fully, not merely as illustrating the type, but 
because it offers a touchstone by which to test the genuineness 
of a much more popular composition attributed to Burghley. 
There is a mixture of sincere modesty and dignity in the manner 
in which the writer, at the outset, apologizes for assuming 
the tone of a wiseacre, his excuse being that the letter is de- 
manded of him. He explains in a labored sentence that a man 
"should, as his body groweth in age, so see his wit with knowl- 
edge, his condition with virtues, should amend; and, as we do 
live, we grow towards death by moments of time; so should 
we grow towards heaven, by multiplying of virtues, and good 
gifts." Here he catches himself with a suggestion of humor: 
"You see, I am at the first step in divinity; and so might I 
seem, to many others of your estate, to be of small discretion, 
to fall in preaching to him, that must be occupied with musters, 

a Athenae Cantabrigienses, ii, 255. 

M It is reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, v, 168-172, from a pamphlet 
[The State and Dignity of a Secretary of State's place, with the care and peril thereof, 
written by the Right Honourable Robert late Earl of Salisbury. With his excellent 
Instructions to the late Earl of Bedford for the Government of Barwick, A work 
worthy of memory. London, 1642.] which ascribes it on the title-page to Burgh- 
ley's son, the Earl of Salisbury, but it is correctly signed Will. Cecill. 
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with looking to fortifications, and suchlike worldly offices. 
But my Lord, I know to whom I write; to him, who considereth 
between things worldly, and heavenly; to him that knoweth 
the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom; and, therewith, I 
end." He is honestly puzzled how to formulate the principles 
of morality, for it is difficult to define the mean in which Tight- 
ness of conduct consists; the fault on both sides stands so close 
to the virtues, that unless you keep yourself in your doings 
very upright, it is easy to err on one side or the other. "Thus," 
he remarks, "I might spend your Lordship's time, in reading a 
long and weary letter, if I would continue in that moral adver- 
tisement." He has been asked for specific directions about 
the course to be pursued in the government of Berwick, but 
hot knowing the scope of the Earl's commission, he is unable 
to give precise advice. However, he consents to inflict upon 
him "a hotch-potch of sentences," in which he explains the 
nature of true discretion in the management of one's person 
and household, in the selection and treatment of officers and 
servants, in the attitude to be observed toward the gentry, 
the lawyers, and the people at large, and in matters of smaller 
consideration, such as the following: "At your table, let no 
matter of princes affairs, or princes regiments be disputed; 
nor of religion; for meat and drink requireth meaner talk; to 
keep men occupied of the common talk of the country, or other 
honest merry talks." "For your fare (your Lordship must 
give me leave to be bold) I can very well like that, in respect of 
your degree, your service be both in order, and service honour- 
able; and in substance plenteous and in art curious; but, con- 
sidering the proness of this age to excess, I can best allow the 
first without the last; And in any wise, whatsoever you shall 
like do in other places, let not your orders, belonging to your 
estate (especially in common assemblies) at your table be 
neglected; and, if your table be also plenteous, it is serviceable 
for the poor; but the last, to have many devices of counterfeit 
meats, and also spiced, maketh waste in the household, gaineth 
little, giveth ill example to be followed, and is not wholesome 
to your guests, and, in the end, serveth small to hospitality." 
His parting caution is that "nothing is honourable but well- 
doing; The weal of your country (I mean, the quietness of 
such, as you have authority to govern) is your mark; shoot 
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thereat, guiding your purpose with the fear of God, and so 
shall you gain the love of God and man." 

Perhaps this digest fails to produce the impression created 
by a reading of the entire letter — an impression of the moral 
and intellectual refinement of the writer, of his sensible modera- 
tion, his high breeding and genuine piety as well as his practical 
sagacity. But let any one who is curious compare it with his 
alleged letter to his son Robert, often reprinted as one of the 
interesting documents of the period, and the distinction of its 
tone cannot possibly escape him. 26 In the latter we have a 
series of commandments set down under ten headings, in imita- 
tion of the sacred Decalogue, the substance of which can have 
little bearing on the education of Robert Cecil at any given 
period of his life. Some of the opinions are such as no statesman 
ever entertained, or would be at all likely to utter even if he 
believed them, and the delivery betrays a mind common, or 
even coarse, in texture and unused to the weighing and balanc- 
ing of circumstances. With the delicate hesitations in the letter 
to the Earl of Bedford, compare the self-satisfied assurance 
with which the letter to Robert introduces its platitudes: 
"Next unto Moses's Tables, if thou imprint them in thy mind, 
thou shalt reap the benefit, and I the contentment," — a very 
plain advertisement to the reader of the esteem in which the 
writer holds his own wisdom. He passes at once to very pro- 
fitless and hackneyed directions for the choice of a wife, telling 
him not to pick a base and uncomely creature for her wealth, 
nor one that is a dwarf or a fool. There is little timeliness in 
the instructions on how to marry off his daughters, and in the 
warning against travel in Italy we hear the voice of the formal 
Puritan rather than the man of scholarly and worldly exper- 
ience: "And suffer not thy sons to passe the Alpes, for they 
shall learn nothing there but Pride, Blasphemy, and Atheism; 
and if by travelling they get a few broken languages, that will 
profit them no more, than to have the same meat served up in 
divers dishes." Who can imagine Burghley saying that a man 
brought up to the profession of arms can hardly be an honest 

25 This tract was first published in 1617 as "Certain Precepts or Directions 
for the well ordering and carriage of a man's life, as also for the Government of 
his house, left to his sonne at his death." A list of reprintings, by no means 
complete, is given by Cooper, Alhenae Canlabrigiaiscs, ii, 255. 
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man or a good Christian, that every war is of itself unjust unless 
the cause makes it just, and that it is a science no longer in 
request than in use (assuming that the last two statements 
have a meaning). We may question also whether Robert 
Cecil needed to be cautioned against scurrility in conversation 
and excessive drunkenness, but in this respect allowance must be 
made for the time, and the warning is so conventional that it is 
not omitted by King James in the advice which he bestows upon 
the heir to his throne. Taking all things into account, however, 
there can be little doubt as to the spuriousness of this letter. 26 
It is probably the compilation of some Jacobean prototype of 
Poor Richard which was fathered upon Burghley to give it 
prestige. It cannot even be considered a letter like the one 
to the Earl of Bedford, but belongs to a distinct species of 
composition, in its substance closely akin to the Baconian 
essay, in which advice of a conventional worldly nature is 
addressed ostensibly to an individual, but in reality to general 
perusal, and nearly always as from the pen of one actively 
engaged in public life. Of this character is a tract of Sir 
Walter Raleigh's entitled Instructions to his Son and to Posterity, 
which, while not greatly surpassing the letter to Robert Cecil 
in moral elevation, has at least a superior internal consistency. 
Francis Osborne's Advice to his Son is also well known, being 
distinguished by the bold cynicism of its ethics. Perhaps the 
most distinguished example of this type of composition is 
King James's Basilikon Doron which he wrote for the instruc- 
tion of his son Henry, to guide him in religion, in governing the 
state, and in his private conduct. It reveals its author in his 
well-established character of an unurually learned and pedan- 
tic, but not remarkably wise ruler. The copious marginal 
references point to the classical sources of all his excellent 
precepts, which are regulated by a thorough honesty of principle 
and a purer moral standard than was common. What one 
misses is an addition to the general stock of experience, a 

M The original title-page would make it out to be a kind of dying testament, 
but at Burghley's death Robert Cecil was not far from forty. Strype, who in 
his Annals (iv, 340) also prints it under 1598, the year of Burghley's death, 
describes it as "The Lord Burghley's Instructions to his son Robert Cecil, when 
young"; this is a natural assumption for Strype to make, but it does not explain 
any of the internal improbabilities. 
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sagacious application of the wisdom of the ages to the immediate 
problems of his statecraft, such as might be looked for from a 
king who prided himself on being a philosopher, and this in 
spite of the fact that he repeatedly alludes to circumstances in 
his own reign and in those of his predecessors. It needed no 
king to convey the profitable but trite lessons of the Basilikon 
Dor on; and when he does speak as a king, James is most narrow 
and most misleading. It is easy to see how with such a father 
and such an education Charles I. became an exemplary husband 
and parent and a tragically inadequate ruler. 27 

All these counsels are evidently inspired by a belief that 
there is a value in filling the mind at a certain age with general 

27 Letters similar in substance and manner to that of Burghley were com- 
posed by Bacon, some in his own name and some in the name of Essex, giving 
advice to the Earl of Rutland, to Fulke Greville, or to the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, how to regulate their studies, how to profit by their travels, and how to 
conduct themselves in the affairs of state. In these we encounter many of the 
reflections and sentences which have been made familiar by the essays. Here 
are some of the sentences with which these letters are seasoned. 

"Clearness of judgment makes men liberal, for it teacheth men to esteem the 
goods of fortune not for themselves, for so they are but jailors to them; and it 
makes us to know that it is bealius dare quam accipere, the one being a badge of 
sovereignty, the other of subjection. Also it leadeth us to fortitude, for it 
teacheth us that we should not too much prize the life which we cannot keep, 
nor fear the death which we cannot shun; that he which dies nobly doth live 
forever, and he that lives in fear doth die continually; that pain and danger be 
great only by opinion, and that in truth nothing is fearful but fear itself; that 
custom makes the thing used natural as it were to the user" (Life and Letters of 
Bacon, ii, 9.) 

"In your being in the wars, think it better at the first to do a great deal too 
much than anything too little; for a young man's, especially a stranger's, first 
actions are looked upon, and reputation once gotten is easily kept, but an evil 
impression conceived at the first is quickly removed" (ibid., ii, 11). 

"In conference be neither superstitious, nor believing all you hear (what 
opinion soever you have of the man that delivereth it), nor too desirous to 
contradict. For of the first grows a facility to be led into all kinds of error; since 
you shall ever think that he that knows all that you know, and somewhat more, 
hath infinite knowledge, because you cannot sound or measure it. Of the 
second grows such a carping humor, as you shall without reason censure all men, 
and want reason to censure yourself" (ibid., ii, 131). 

"The fourth thing your Lordship must seek in all this course is Industry; 
for as great difference is between an actful sprightful man and a slothful, as 
betwixt a living man and a dead. The fifth thing your Lordship is to take care 
of is to direct that industry to good things; for else the more you do, the more 
ill you do, and the further you go, the further you go out of the way. The last 
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axioms of conduct abstracted from experience and compressed 
in a neat literary form for the convenience of memory. They 
did not undervalue the importance of observing through one's 
own eyes, but they counted on learning more through the 
observation of others. They read the historians with avidity, 
esteeming most highly those ancients who measured passing 
events by some standard of moral or political theory and who 
summed up movements and persons with a critical eye. In 
these they expected to find a clue to guide them in their own 
course. "All men that live," says Essex in the letter to Rut- 
land, "are drawn either by book or example, and in books your 
lordship shall find (in what course soever you propound to 
yourself) rules prescribed by the wisest men and examples left 
by the wisest men that have lived before us." 28 This is in 
accordance with the principle that "when circumstances agree, 
and proportion is kept, that which is probable in one case is 
probable in a thousand, and that which is reason once is reason 
ever." 29 

I judge that such letters were not written for form's sake 
and that they were read by their recipients with something 
more than perfunctory politeness. This may be inferred in part 
from the fact that men like Burghley and Essex and Bacon 
spent pains on them at a time when they were busied with 
important concerns, and in part from the manner in which the 
letters were preserved and circulated among friends, or pub- 
lished for the general good. One of the letters of Essex (or 
Bacon) to the Earl of Rutland reappears, with a new date, a 
new introductory paragraph and very slight verbal changes, 
among the Learned and Elegant Works of Fulke Greville (1633) 
as a letter of advice to his cousin Greville Varney, and is un- 
questioningly accepted as authentic by his editors and biog- 
raphers. 30 This free treatment of good advice probably 
points to a common practice. 

is that you rather be endeavouring to do well, than believing you do well: for 
besides that all self-conceited young men do grow infinitely lame, when once 
out of opinion that they are wise and good enough they hold themselves pleased 
with themselves, they fall more backward in a month than they get forward in a 
year" (ibid., ii, 20). 

28 Life and Letters of Bacon, ii, 12. 

M Ibid., ii, 14. 

*° See Grosart's edition of the Works of Fulke Greville, iv, 301 and D.N.B. 
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Evidently these letters constituted an integral feature in 
the education of young men. They connect directly with the 
practice of the schools in which the aphorism or maxim was a 
very important instrument of mental discipline. The Adages of 
Erasmus was probably the most popular book of the century, 
a favorite class-room text and the begetter of many imita- 
tions. The custom of keeping a commonplace-book for record- 
ing the fruits of reading was universal among students. On 
this point we have some very precise observations by Bacon in 
a letter to Fulke Greville. They are valuable as showing the 
attitude of an original thinker toward the general run of such 
collections and as defining his conception of what they ought 
to be. Bacon maintains tbat far more than from epitomes 
advantage is to be derived by a student from collections under 
heads and commonplaces, "because they have in them a kind of 
observation, without the which neither long life breeds exper- 
ience, nor great reading great knowledge." From an epitome of 
the life of Alexander we may learn "the number of years he 
lived, the names of places he conquered, the humours and 
affections he had, and the variety of accidents he met with in 
the course of his life." But a profitable analysis should make 
significant deductions to show, for example, under the title of 
Conqueror, "that to begin in the strength and flower of his age; 
to have a way made to greatness by his father; to find an army 
disciplined, and a council of great captains; and to procure 
himself to be made head of a league against a common enemy, 
whereby both his quarrel may be made popular and his assis- 
tance great; are necessary helps to great conquests; — Under the 
title of War, That the invader hath the advantage of the 
invaded; for he comes resolved, strikes terror, hath all if he win, 
and if he lose, loseth but his hopes; that it is not the number of 
soldiers so much as the goodness of them and the conduct of the 
leaders, that is cause of victory; and that before any man make 
foreign wars, he must (according to Alexander's example) be 
sure to settle all near home." 

But the trouble is that no proper models are available. "Of 
the methods of commonplaces that I have seen," he says in the 
Advancement of Learning, "there is none of any sufficient worth, 
all of them carrying merely the face of a school, and not of a 
world, and referring to vulgar matters and pedantical divisions — 
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without all life or respect to action." 31 The faults of which he 
takes notice are fundamental, and of three kinds. They relate 
to the choice of headings, the books to be read, and the matters 
to be noted. In the matter of headings, the practice of young 
students and common book-makers is "to follow an alphabet 
and fill the index with many idle heads, enough to make him 
that shall follow their pattern to fill his paper-book as full of 
idle notes." The choice of books among university students 
is generally unsuited to the needs of a man of affairs, because 
the more sober confine their reading to the three professions, 
divinity, law, and physic, while the younger students are "better 
satisfied with a flowing style than with excellent matter in 
harsh words." Finally, the most important point of the three. 
Fulke Greville has asked for advice to enable him to instruct in 
proper note-making the scholars whom he expects to hire to do 
his reading for him. "To speak plainly," is Bacon's reply, "I 
think first in general that one man's notes will little profit 
another, because one man's conceit doth so much differ from 
another's; and also because the bare note itself is nothing so 
much worth as the suggestion it gives the reader. Next I think 
no profit is gotten of his notes that is not judicious in that 
whereof he makes his notes." His final counsel therefore is that 
he should himself discover the most important points for his 
purpose and use his assistants only for gathering additional 
illustrations: "For they should like labourers bring stone, 
timber, mortar, and other necessaries for your building. But 
you should put them together and be the master- workman your- 
self; and instruction is easier given and will be better followed 
in one point than in many." 32 

Sir Robert Dallington composed a book of aphorisms after 
this fashion for the instruction of his royal pupil, Prince Henry. 33 
He made a digest of the first two books of Guicciardini's Italian 
history, abstracted a politic precept from each small section of 
the narrative, and by way of enforcing the moral added a 

81 Works, vi, 281. 

32 Life and Letters, ii, 23-26. The Fulke Greville addressed in this letter 
is not the celebrated friend of Sir Philip Sidney, but a near kinsman. 

33 Aphorismes Civill and Militarie. Amplified with Authorities and exempli* 
fied with Historie, out of the first Quarterne of Fr. Guicciardini . . . London 
. . . 1613. 
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group of maxims from the ancients. Of Bacon's own practice 
we have evidence in an inventory of his manuscripts made 
in 1608. Among these are four note-books which throw an 
interesting light on his method of work. In one he jotted 
down any idea as it occurred to him, in another he copied as 
many of these reflections as time had shown to have some value, 
in a third he entered excerpts from his readings without order, 
and in a fourth excerpts and original ideas were arranged under 
heads. 34 

And thus we are brought to the very threshold of the Bacon- 
ian essay. It was doubtless from a commonplace book like the 
one last mentioned that the strings of sentences comprising the 
first group of his essays were drawn. An appreciative copyist 
had begun to circulate them, and as they were about to be 
published surreptitiously, Bacon decided to give them an 
authentic form. A similar process gave rise to Ben Jonson's 
striking collection of paragraphs, appropriately entitled "Tim- 
ber or Discoveries" as being the raw material from which a 
regular structure might be contrived. 

While students are still reluctant completely to deny the 
influence upon Bacon of Montaigne's essays, it is coming to be 
recognized that the kind of essay introduced into English litera- 
ture by the former is essentially different in substance and spirit 
from the type created by Montaigne. 35 The essays of the French- 
man also had their origin in a commonplace book, but they 
blossomed into a growth which betrays no relation to the 
original seed. The more obvious bond has been suggested with 
the writers of aphorisms who flourished in the sixteenth century, 
particularly in Italy, but even these do not stand in the relation 
of models to the work of the Englishman. The Politic and Civil 
Counsels of Francesco Guicciardini, the most distinguished of 
their kind but known to the sixteenth century only in a muti- 
lated and fragmentary form, are the product of the same habit 
which caused Burghley and Bacon to write letters of advice to 
young noblemen, and they but attest the wide prevalence of the 
custom. It would not be difficult to show, too, that the features 

84 Life and Letters, iv, 57-60, 62. 

36 See Villey, "Montaigne a-t-il eu quelque influence sur Bacon?" Revue de 
la Renaissance, vols, xii and xiii; Krapp, Rise of English Literary Prose, p. 533 ff . ; 
Bryan and Crane, English Familiar Essay, pp. xvi-xix. 
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which contribute to the final development of Bacon's essays 
belonged to the general literary practice of the time and were 
specifically of the kind which Bacon would be expected to 
employ in the process of elaboration, which, in point of fact, he 
did employ in his regular compositions and which he did not 
derive from other essayists or aphorists. But the purpose of this 
paper is not to establish Bacon's entire independence of literary 
models; it is intended only to indicate the extent of the liking 
which men in the sixteenth century had for a species of didactic 
sententiousness and the natural emergence from that taste of 
the style of essay-writing of which the pointed sentence consti- 
tutes the nucleus and prevailing unit and of which the greatest 
representative was Francis Bacon. 
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